EDUCATION   FOR   A  WORLD   ADRIFT

been and is admirably successful in producing men with
right values and a clear view of life.

But it has not always been at its best, and then it has
both succeeded and failed; succeeded in training certain
moral qualities, and failed because our definition of charac-
ter has been too narrow. Character means for us courage,
truthfulness, trustworthiness, a sense of honour, indepen-
dence, fair play, public spirit and leadership. These are
national ideals and on the whole national virtues, and in
developing them the English race and the English school
compare favourably with any other. They are the qualities
necessary if men wish to live together in a society, and the
English insistence on them partly explains why we have so
far been able to work passably well the most difficult form
of society, democracy, in which there is a minimum of
compulsion and a maximum of free co-operation. But
these by themselves do not complete character. If a man
has them, he should be able to c withstand in the evil day,
and having done all, to stand5. But life is wider and richer
than the traditional virtues of the residential school. It
includes art and thought and science, and all the capacities
which create these and all the activities which they cover.
Further, life is dynamic as well as static; it involves motion
as well as standing and withstanding; and motion, if it is
to be of any purpose, is towards a goal, rightly chosen and
clearly seen. It is not enough to be able to do right, unless
we know the right; and this knowledge is part of character.
Here we are less successful. Indeed the history of mankind
might be described by a cynic as a series of splendid
expeditions towards the wrong goal or towards no goal at
all, led by men who have all the gifts of leadership except
a sense of direction, and every endowment for achieving
their ends except the knowledge of ends worth achieving.
We must not forget in our education this element, a sense